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of the first French Revolution, that the events in
Paris heralded the explosion of a vast European
conspiracy against property and religion. This
sudden panic may account both for the refusal of
the Parliamentary Liberals to repeal the Criminal
Law Amendment Act, and for the Conservative
reaction which, in a few years, reduced the Glad-
stonian majority to two-thirds of the figure it stood
at in 1869.

One more triumph, however, remained for the
reforming Cabinet before it succumbed, inwardly
and outwardly, to the forces of obscurantism and
privilege.

English Radicalism had been identified in
Palmerston's time with a policy of retrenchment
and disarmament. Now, it might seem at first
sight as if the results of the Franco-German War
had removed a formidable objection to the applica-
tion of the anti-militarist programme. For the
constant source of our disquietude during Palmer-
ston's last Ministry had been the proximity to our
shores of a great military and naval Power, flushed
with recent victories, and ruled by a despotic chief,
heir to the traditions of the first Napoleon, and
suspected of harbouring vindictive designs against
England as his uncle's most inveterate enemy.
But now, with the overthrow of the French Empire,
it seemed as if all fears from that quarter must be
dissipated. Absorbed in the work of recovering
their old military position, our neighbours would
for many years to come have something else to
think of than provoking a naval contest with
England. If they ever fought again, it would be